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President's report 


Welcome everyone to the new Club year. 


Committee 

The new committee has had its first meeting and we are 
pleased to welcome two new members, Grace Lewis who 
is our new Secretary, and John Bell as a committee 
member. We have farewelled Neil MclInnes from the 
committee, after a number of years as Secretary and then 
Program Coordinator, a job traditionally undertaken by the 
Vice-president, which seems to be becoming an unfillable 
position. We will miss Neil’s efficiency and ability to get to 
the point and just get on with it and get things done. Peter 
Turner has kindly agreed to take on the task of Minutes 
Secretary for the committee meetings and David Flanagan 
has offered to assist as a back up with both minute taking 
and financial duties at the general meetings. Bernie 
Lingham has volunteered to assist Barry with the upgrade 
of our website and Yvonne Campbell has offered to take 
minutes at general meetings. We still have one general 
committee position unfilled, so we hope to be able to co- 
opt somebody during the year, as the absence of a Vice- 
president means we are effectively two people short for a 
full committee. 


Projects and volunteers 

There are a number of non-committee ‘helper’ positions 
needed to keep the Club functioning effectively without 
overburdening any individuals. As | mentioned last month, 
our most pressing need is for somebody to write up our 
monthly talks for the Naturalist. This is a much easier job 
than it used to be as most speakers have PowerPoint 
presentations that can be used in conjunction with the 
tape of the talk. 


...Deborah Evans 


The committee is aiming to finish the work we have been 
doing over the last year cleaning up our equipment and 
stores cupboards. In conjunction with this is a need to 
clear out hard copy records, make electronic copies of 
records and old publications, bind back copies of the 
Naturalist and continue tidying and improving the library. 
The Friends of the GBG have just completed a major re- 
organisation of the library shelving, and our collection was 
moved with the much appreciated assistance of Peter and 
Rosemary Turner, Bill Honey, Diana Primrose and the 
FGBG librarian Luanne Thornton. We will welcome 
volunteers at working bees as we continue the clean up. 
The other major project for this year is preparing for our 
50th anniversary next year, another area where we will 
need volunteers, and contributions from all members in 
the form of old records, photographs and memories! 


Make the GFNC your club by taking part in one of these 
projects this year. 


Memberships 

It’s renewal time again, so if you haven’t renewed, please 
do so as soon as possible. And find a friend to join as 
well! We have a steady trickle of new members each 
year, but barely enough to cover the inevitable losses, so 
actively encouraging friends, neighbours or colleagues 
new to the area would help increase our potential 
membership. New members also mean an increased pool 
of potential new committee members! 


Finally, don't forget the boneseeding day, Saturday 22 
May! 


2010/11 GFNC membership renewals now due 
Members are reminded that subscriptions for the 2010/2011 Club year were due on the 1 April. 
The rates are listed on the blue-coloured 
Renewal notice that was enclosed with the April issue of the Geelong Naturalist. 
Please forward your payment to Hon. Treasurer, GFNC, PO Box 1047 Geelong 3220 (cheques made payable to 
Geelong Field Naturalist Club Inc). 


Tonight. .» Local Photographer Richard Kumnick will present wildlife photographs from Geelong and Africa. 


At the June meeting... Helen Jolley will speak on Mosses. 


We welcome 
Sher Swinden from Corio 
and 
Bill and Jenny McKellar from Anglesea 


to the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 

e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley is a Jacky Winter seen at Banockburn Bush at 


the mid-week excursion on 22/4/10. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. 
to allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photo on the back cover, by Graeme Wilson is of six Hooded Plovers seen in a group at 
Pt Roadknight on 12/4/10. There was also another pair nearby. 





Lace Web Spider, Desidae sp., Araneida. 


fal 
tg 


Lace Web Spider, 


Introduction 

uring the Club excursion of 21st February, 2010, the 

beach walk between Urquharts Bluff and Aireys Inlet 
inspection of the cliffs, 38° 26° 55°S 144° 07° 12°E, 
revealed a series of tubular holes about five millimetres in 
diameter and situated within the splash zone at high tide. 
Each aperture was ringed with silk webbing that also lined 
the shaft. Trip lines of silk thread radiated from the 
aperture indicating that these were the work of a spider 
providing itself with a retreat. In order to confirm this, 
a small piece of the cliff face containing a single retreat 
was excised. This action immediately brought a female 
spider into view. Following further investigation it was 
revealed that a male spider was also ensconced there . 


The tubular retreat was some 35 mm long with the rear 
sector slightly larger in diameter. Phil Watson, who at the 
time accompanied the author, reported that he had 
witnessed on occasions at this location large 
aggregations of flies on the cliff face, none of which were 
present at this time. This might well be why so many 
spider retreats were to be found at this point. 


Fortuitously at the time, it was observed that a number of 
creatures were moving about in the wet sand at the foot of 
the cliff. Samples of the sand revealed that a number of 
grubs, obviously the larva of a fly, were moving through 
the sand, plus several pupae of this fly were also present. 
A literature search failed to reveal the exact species of the 
adult fly, but certain features of the larva pointed to the 
possible identity to be that of Apiocera maritima, 





...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Apioceridae, a species known to inhabit marine 
environments (Colless 1991). (See photo page 9). 


Description 

The subject spider is small, being some six millimetres 
overall. Colour and markings of both male and female 
(illustrated) are essentially the same, with the male 
slightly the smaller. Abdominal marking would 
undoubtedly be diagnostic of the species. Ground colour 
is ared brown with the marking in fawn with a faint pinkish 
hue. Dorsal marks on the abdomen are small patches on 
the anterior and on the posterior there are a series of five 
chevrons. The spinnerets are fawn, the anterior pair 
considerably longer than the posterior pair. 


The eight eyes are in two rows of four, the posterior row 
moderately recurved. A striking feature of this spider is 
the large and porrect (L. porrectus, stretched out) 
chelicerae together with their relatively large bosses. In 
common with other species of Desidae the fangs are of 
significant size. Equally the labium and maxilla are 
extended, the latter having the distal area laterally lobed. 
The eight legs are annulated with fawn and dark brown, 
the first and second pairs are latrigrade and longer than 
the third and fourth pairs that are prograde. Each leg 
terminates in a pair of dentate claws. 


References 
Colless, D.H. & McAlpine, D.K.(1991) The Insects of 


Australia, Melbourne University Press. 
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Out and about 
The mating game 


magine this. It is midnight. There is a constant 

drumming. They advance towards each other on tip toe, 
and when they meet they begin to stroke each other with 
the tips of their legs. After a few minutes they retreat. The 
drumming goes on, insistent. They advance again. The 
light catches their eight eyes, but they are creatures of the 
night and rely on other senses to find each other. They 
caress again; they retreat once more. His bulbous 
pedipalps do not stop their beating on the tree trunk. The 
courtship dance is repeated over and over, for hours 
throughout the night. Then it is time. He marches towards 


her with his two front legs held high and his palps splayed. 


He lies beside her, lying head to toe. He is slightly smaller 
than she and he places three of his legs on her abdomen 
and a fourth between her outstretched front legs. He has 
prepared for this moment. Before starting on his mating 
routine, he wove a silken mat and deposited his sperm on 
it, then he filled his large hairy palps with his sperm, which 
he will transfer, from one palp at a time, to the female, 
changing sides to do so. He tilts her abdomen up a little. 
The hairs on his legs rise in anticipation. Now a 
translucent blue balloon with a long black coiled spring at 
the tip emerges from the end of the palp. This is the 
haemotodocha and its ejaculatory duct, the embolus. It 
expands and contracts rhythmically, gradually enlarging, 
while the embolus uncoils and, held in place and guided 
by a pink conductor, is thrust into the female’s epigynum, 
the sclerotised opening in her abdomen. It fits like a key in 
a lock, proving that she is of his own species. He is one of 
the Huntsman spiders. He has reached deep inside her 
and left his sperm in her special storage pocket. His job is 
done. 





Photo: Valda Dedman 


Huntsman spider with palps outspread 


Hers is just beginning. But she is in no hurry. She will be 
a good mother. She chooses the correct moment (some 
spiders wait ten months) to use his sperm, which she 
stores in a separate compartment inside her abdomen. 
When she is ready she spins a soft brood chamber 
beneath some bark or in a rock crevice. Then she makes 
a silk pad with a disc-like bowl on top in which she lays 
about 200 eggs, fertilising them as they pass through her 
oviduct. She rests a while then spins a lid which she sews 
on to the bowl. Her eggs will remain snug and dry. The 
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... Valda Dedman 


pad is removed, the egg sac is stowed away in the brood 
chamber. She will bite a hole in the lid when her babies 
begin to emerge from the eggs and let them out one at a 
time. Until her spiderlings are large enough, she will deny 
herself food. Once her babies arrive, she will leave them 
while she goes to find a meal. Some species carry their 
young on their backs, but not our huntswoman. When 
they have moulted a few times they are ready to chance 
an independent life. The female may go on to survive a 
second season. 


Now imagine this. The male is lovesick. He has given up 
eating; he no longer spins a web. What he wants is a 
female. He sees one sitting in the middle of her silver 
cartwheel web; he knows how to navigate through it, 
walking along its non-sticky cross-bars, but he wants to 
lure his mate to the edge of her snare so that he can make 
a quick getaway if things go wrong, so he holds on to his 
own silken line. He twangs a thread, like a guitar string. 
Will she take notice? Will she know it is not just some 
hapless insect caught, a meal that she will hasten to and 
wrap in silk, sting to immobility and hang in her larder 
where she will reduce it to liquid and suck it up. (Spiders 
cannot eat solid food.) If she is pregnant he may become 
her next meal. He plucks the thread again. But then he 
notices anther spider at the edge of the web, another 
male, a deadly rival. He swings towards him, legs 
threshing and fangs raised, and a battle ensues. But it is 
not a fight to the death; the loser will retreat and when the 
female finally consents to mate with the winner, it will be 
a speedy union, although they will both display great 
excitement at first. When she becomes very still, he 
strokes her head, quickly inserts his sperm-charged palps 
(spiders do not have penises) and is off. His life is finished. 
He lives for just one season. 


A few days after copulation, the female will prepare a nest 
site, within a leaf or under flaking bark, and spin a silky sac 
where she will deposit 200 light-yellow eggs. Her life is 
almost over and she will quietly die, leaving the spiderlings 
to hatch by themselves in the spring. 


They are what are commonly known as Garden Spiders 
Eriophora transmarinus, the spiders that spin orb webs at 
dusk and usually remove them by morning. By day they 
hide beneath bark or leaves. Heavily built and hairy, they 
come in various shades and patternings of brown and grey 
and usually have the ability to change their colour 
according to their surroundings. In Canberra one curled up 
under the eaves of a suburban home and looked like a 
dollop of mud. One form of this spider has a white stripe 
down its back, which could make it more vulnerable, 
especially as it does not seem to be able to camouflage 
itself. Maybe the streak looks like a flash of light. In the 
same Canberra house one of these was found hiding in 
the living-room curtains. 


Isopoda and Delena species of Huntsman spiders are 
frequently found inside houses, especially before rain. 


They are not web-spinners and if you do not mind seeing a 
large grey-brown hairy spider scuttling behind your 
curtains, you can be pleased at the thought of the flies and 
mosquitoes it is eliminating from your home. And maybe, 
one night, you will see it mating. 


References 

Clyne, D. (1979) The Garden Jungle. Collins, Sydney. 
Simon-Brunet, B. (1994) The Silken Web. Reed, 
Chatswood, NSW. 





Garden spider Eriophora transmarinus with white stripe. 
Photo: Michael Moore 





Photo: Valda Dedman 


Female Huntsman guarding egg sac 


Plant group 
...Dick Southcombe and Helen Schofield 


13 April. This was a most interesting and engaging 
Session — Polly gave an account of the highlight of her 
most recent visit to Tasmania and Helen, who having 
gathered riverine plant specimens, kept us busy checking 
references and examining magnified flower and leaf 
sections which were quickly prepared by Dave. 


Polly's report 

Polly gave an account of a visit she had made to the 
Tasmanian Herbarium recently. This followed on from the 
finding of Thismia rodwayi in the Otway Ranges last year, 
and her subsequent discovery that one of her forebears 
(Thomas Bather Moore) and Leonard Rodway had been 
close associates, Moore collecting extensively in the west 
and south-west of Tasmania for Rodway and others during 
the late 19 century. 

Polly was made to feel very welcome by the herbarium 
staff, who showed her many specimens collected by 
Moore. Two of particular interest were the ‘type’ specimen 
of Gleichenia abscida (Dwarf Coral-fern) and 
Pleurophascum grandiglobum (a moss) which is unique in 
that it carries its spores in globular fruiting bodies. Other 
recipients of material collected by Moore include Ferdi- 
nand Mueller, William Weymouth and Robert Johnston. 


Riverine plants 

The plant specimens at our April meeting were largely 
collected from the riparian zone of the Barwon River near 
Fyansford, inspired by the recently printed booklet 

‘Flora of the Barwon River (Ring Road to Breakwater)’. 
The broad-leaf cumbungi specimen (Typha orientalis) from 
the Barwon River was compared with those of two species 


collected from private bush blocks on the eastern edge of 
the Otways. Only three Typha species are found in 
Australia, one being the exotic bulrush T. /atifolia; the other 
is the indigenous narrow-leaf cumbungi T. domingensis. 
The group had an interesting discussion and used a plant 
key and the microscope to identify the three species 
among our specimens. Flower colour, the distance 
between male and female flowers (male nearer tip of 
stem), leaf colour and size, leaf cross-section appearance 
as viewed under the microscope, were all used as 
distinguishing features. T. orientalis may also be found in 
the frog habitat wetlands at the southern end of Pakington 
Street. 

Other riparian plants that the group looked at included a 
local rush (Juncus sp.) and the declared weed Spiny 
Rush. These were compared generally with the main 
features of other riparian plant groups, using specimens of 
Common Reed (Phragmites australis), Knobby Club-rush 
(Ficinia nodosa), and Tassel Sedge (Carex fascicularis). 
It was interesting to look at some of the fairly common 
plants found around the Geelong region’s waterways, and 
to successfully use several of Flora of Victoria keys to 
identify a number of our specimens. A variety of other 
species may be found at Balyang sanctuary. 


11 May. Two of our members will conduct a workshop 
session similar to Helen’s; extra specimens appreciated. 


8 June. Wider Geelong Flora Lecture. Plant Physiologist 


Dr Terry Blake will present ‘Whafť’s killing our trees and 
forests?’ See page 16 for an introductory notice. 
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What's up 


hese days we all have a lot of things to worry about. 

Global warming, terrorism, the economy and more are 
often on our minds. This month | would like to add another 
to the list, although one far down the urgency scale. 


On a clear night, look along the Milky Way starting at the 
Southern Cross and moving in the direction opposite to the 
Pointers. Not far from the Cross, high in the sky this 
month, the Milky Way brightens in the region of the 
constellation Carina, the keel of the ship Argo. There are 
several knots of brightness among the stars and one of 
those contains a favourite object for southern telescope 
users: NGC 3324, also known as the Keyhole Nebula. You 
will be looking at a bomb that may have already gone off. 


NGC 3324 is a patch of glowing gas with lanes of dust 
marking out delicate patterns. In its centre is a star known 
as Eta Carinae, the ‘Eta’ indicating that when it was 
catalogued in 1782 by Edmund Halley it was the seventh 
brightest star in the constellation. That is not always the 
case, however. In 1843, it suddenly brightened to become 
the second brightest star in the whole sky, after Sirius. It 
remained bright for a couple of years then slowly faded, 
but its brightness continues to fluctuate irregularly. Hubble 
Space Telescope images show that the star itself is 
surrounded by a bubble of glowing gas and dust, named 
the Homunculus Nebula because it looks something like a 
little man with a round head, round body and two ‘arms’ 
projecting from the middle. The star dimmed after the 1843 
outburst because it surrounded itself by a cloud of dust 
that blocks much of its light. The ‘head’ and ‘body’ of the 
nebula are two masses of gas and dust shot out from 
opposite poles of the star. A sign that the space around 
the star is extremely peculiar is that the region is the only 
known natural source of ultraviolet laser light. The star 
itself is a giant, more than 80 times the mass of our sun. 


...Dean Hewish 


Such stars burn very hot. They quickly exhaust their 
nuclear fuel then violently explode as supernovae, when 
they briefly emit more energy than all the other stars in the 
galaxy combined. 


The 1843 flare-up was perhaps a ‘failed’ supernova. Other 
similar stars in distant galaxies, have been seen to give 
such outbursts in advance of a violent explosion. In the 
case of Eta Carinae, the situation is complicated by the 
suspicion that it might consist of two massive stars orbiting 
each other once every 5.5 years. It is not known whether 
this arrangement would increase or decrease the chances 
of a supernova, but tidal forces might make the most 
massive star even more unstable. 


Eta Carinae is 7000--8000 light years away. It could have 
exploded long ago and the light of the explosion may be 
on its way to us, but we won’t know until 7000--8000 years 
after the bang. This might seem to be a safe distance, but 
predictions suggest that the supernova would be bright 
enough to be easily visible in broad daylight. Radiation 
from the explosion could disable our communications and 
navigation satellites and possibly seriously harm any 
unfortunate astronauts aloft at the time. Our atmosphere 
will protect us from the worst but nobody can predict what 
the effects of the sudden loss of global communications 
and navigation systems would be on the world economy. 


It is highly likely that Eta Carinae will explode within the 
next 20 000 years and some astrophysicists predict 
sooner rather than later. However, it is difficult to work out 
what is going on when the stars are shrouded by so much 
dust. There is no doubt that our planet, and even our 
ancestors, have survived similar events in the past. Global 
warming is a more immediate and urgent cause for worry. 


Grey-headed Flying-fox observations in back garden 


n the evening of Wednesday 1 April 2010 at 8.05 pm 

(about 30 minutes after sunset) | observed a number 
of Grey-headed Flying foxes landing on a Spotted Gum 
(Corymbia maculata) tree in the back garden (Aringa Ave, 
Highton). This tree (which | grew from seed collected from 
a North Melbourne street tree in 1970) is now 21 metres 
tall and was flowering profusely. It had been in this 
condition for about the previous month during which time 
Rainbow Lorikeets were visiting to feed in the daytime. 
Sporadic sounds of the bats had been heard at different 
times of the night in this tree over the previous three or 
four weeks but there was nothing to indicate that there 
were probably considerably large numbers of them. The 
sounds were minor compared with the sound level of bats 
roosting in Eastern Gardens in the daytime. The sky was 
clear and there was still enough daylight to enable a fairly 
accurate count of the number of these bats landing on the 
tree; over a period of about ten minutes the number to- 
talled about 62. Since | did not know how many bats might 
have landed on the tree before | started counting | decided 
to do a count the following evening from when the first 
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...Roy Whiteside 


bats arrived. Counting was relatively easy as never more 
than four bats would arrive and alight on the tree at the 
same time. The first one arrived at 7.55 pm and the last at 
8.15 pm with the number of bats alighting on the tree to 
feed totalling about 125. This number is not absolutely 
accurate because a few bats already feeding on the tree, 
were disturbed as new ones alighted and flew around 
before alighting again. 


Over the past decade these bats have been observed 
feeding in the garden when Silver Banksias 

(Banksia marginata) have been flowering but never more 
than two animals per tree at a time. So it was a surprise to 
observe so many of these bats feeding on one Spotted 
Gum. The general direction from which the bats were 
arriving | estimated to be about 30 degrees west of a direct 
line to Eastern Gardens. | am assuming they came from 
the Eastern Gardens roosting site. 

As flowering of the Spotted Gum has now finished there 
have been one or two bats feeding each night at a time on 
the Silver Banksias which are about 11 metres in height. 


Invertebrates — Brisbane Ranges 


he accompanying table lists the terrestrial 

invertebrates collected during the March 2010 
Mammal Survey conducted in the Brisbane Range, 
37° 49° 52"S 144° 11'08"E. Mini pit-fall traps were 
used charged with a mixture of antifreeze and 
alcohol. 
The purpose was to gain an indication of the food 
sources available to the population of small 
mammals in the survey area. Apart from ants, the 
individual numbers were relatively low, in many 
cases just single specimens. These results lead 
to a conclusion that food resources for small 
mammals are too low to support a reasonable 
sized population of these mammals. 


Ant 
Ant 
Ant 
Ant 
Ant 
Beetle 
Beetle 


Fly 
Millipede 
Millipede 
Spider 
Wasp 





...Dave King 


Formicidae 
Formicidae 
Formicidae 
Formicidae 
Formicidae 
Scarabidae 
Geotrupidae 
Aulacigestridae 
Paradoxomatidae 
Julidae 
Zoderidae 
Mutillidae 


Heteroponera imbrllis Ponerinae 
Myrmecia simillima Myrmecinae 
Rhytidaponera tasmaniensis Ponerinae 
Myrmecorhynchus nitidus Formicinae 
Polyrhachis patiens Formicinae 
?sp. Melonthinae 
Blackbolbus sp. Geotrupinae 
Nemo centriseta 

Stigiochiroptus sp. 

Ommatoiulus moreletti 

Habronestes sp. 

Ephutomorphia sp. 


This month 


hese can be abused, neglected, unappreciated and 

overlooked. 
And like so many of our ecosystems, and in this case 
more so, these coastal features are particularly 
vulnerable. Say no more! 
Yes, of course I’m writing about salt marshes and their ilk. 
And what got me going? 
Well, we went looking for the remains of a lime kiln and 
after a bit of toing and froing ended up at a roadside salt 
marsh on the way to Pt Henry. This was one of several 
fortuitous events for the afternoon. 
Here at our feet was an extensive area of Rounded 
Noon-flower, the predominant species. This formed a 
carpet that, when sun-lit, glowed with the colours of 
autumn. Passing clouds and the changes in light all added 
magic to the moment. 
Further into the marsh we found many butterflies, so many 
| gave up trying to count them. These were tiny Saltbush 
Blues flying low over an area of small, dark green shrubs. 
It was remarkable to find so many concentrated in such a 
small area. This looked rather like hill topping, without the 
hill— maybe marsh topping? Bottom line is — | just don’t 
know! 
Digressing. Another one of our locals, the Chequered 
Copper male, establishes a lek over a cleared area which 
it defends against all other males of its species. That | 
know! 
Back to the marsh. These Blues' food plants include Coast 
Saltbush and similar plants such as Seaberry Saltbush, 
Fat Hen and other Chenopodium species. 
It’s a case of you can’t have one without the other! 
Another good find was a brown and white striped moth 
which was more amenable for photography than the 
frantic Blues. | wondered if this moth too was a creature of 
the salt marsh. You know, we saw a lot in a short time but 
it was only a vignette. | guess where we were was part of 
the Moolap salt works which is now shut down. If this is 
the case, the future well being of this habitat, this 
eco-system, would be rather uncertain. An 
understatement if ever there was one! 


From the Diary — a guide for May 
6/5/07 Newtown 
Flocks of Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos, Eastern Spinebill 


..Joe Hubbard 


on Salvia flowers, Golden Whistler at birdbath, Musk 
Lorikeets overhead, small flocks of Red Wattlebirds 
passing through. 

6/5/09 Welshman’s Reef 

White-browed Babblers, numerous Flame Robins, Golden 
Whistler, Brown Tree-creepers, Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters 
19/5/09 Belmont 

Small flock of Silvereyes working through a street tree. 
New arrivals for winter? 

22/5/09 Lake Victoria 

Wirilda Wattle, avenue of Coast Tussock-grass along 
track and patches of saltmarsh plants. Waders, Teal. 
22/5/09 Black Rocks 

Low sun, long shadows, foraging Plovers and Silver Gulls 
mirrored in the wet sand. 

24/5/09 You Yangs 

Boneseeding. Among the rocks — surprising finds. 
Mysterious diggings around Black Wattles. A few chewed 
down Rock Correa, Snowy Mintbush, Ruby Saltbush and 
a Cassinia. Drought and grazers taking toll. 

27/5/09 Fyansford 

Barwon River. Early bird Rainbow Lorikeets at tree hollow 
watched closely by another pair of would-be tenants, 
Red-rumped Parrots. Grey Fantails hawking over the river, 
‘Cranky Fans’! a pause in their seasonal movement. 


To Get you Going 

How about a day at the seaside? It’s a well worn track but 
one worth taking. Begin at Pt Lonsdale (birdwatching from 
the Lighthouse, low tide rockpooling) return to Lake 
Victoria, enter via Emily St Melways 499 G2 (remnant salt 
marsh, waders), on to Barwon Heads, Melways 497 
(bridge works! low tide check of reefs around Bluff). Take 
13" Beach Rd, Melways 495 G5 to Blue Rocks / Black 
Rocks, walk into Blue Rocks (signed entrance) and 

finish up the day at Breamlea, Melways 494. Park at end 
of Harwood Dr — estuary walk to sea. Note stages of 
vegetation in saltmarsh, Singing Honeyeater, waders on 
beach, flowering Beach Rocket which attracts butterflies. 
If legs are willing return via beach. 


Lots of things to observe — especially in season waders at 
Black Rocks. Try Golden Plover and Turnstones. 
Cheers! 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Breamlea, 25 February 2010 
...Cheryl Westlau 
Hans and Pat Streefkerk had gone to Jerringot before 


coming to Breamlea and had good close views of three 
Latham's Snipe. 


S even of us met at the bridge over Thompsons Creek 
along Blackgate Rd, Breamlea. It was an overcast 
and cool morning and the light was not particularly good 


for bird-watching. Apart from a White-faced Heron and an 
unidentified wader which was feeding some distance away 
along the side of the creek, there weren't any other water 
birds. Little Ravens and magpies were flying around and 
some White-fronted Chats were feeding in the grass 
beside the creek. Next stop was the Bancoora Surf Club 
and here we had more success. Upon arrival a Horsfield’s 
Bronze-Cuckoo was heard calling and several Welcome 
Swallows were flying around. In the vegetation two Little 
Grassbirds were seen flying and also European Goldfinch 
and Australian Reed-warblers. Two Crested Pigeons flew 
onto the ground behind us and then three 

Blue-winged Parrots arrived and perched on the power 
lines. Some of us went to look over the surf and saw a 
Crested Tern and another tern species, thought to be 
Caspian but not completely sure. We walked along a 
small track to the Caravan Park and here we had very 
good views of several Silvereyes with the distinctive rufous 
colour along their flanks, race /ateralis from 

Tasmania. There was quite a flock of them and they were 
feeding on the trees and bushes. February is usually a bit 
early for them to arrive but | have heard silvereyes calling 
recently also in Torquay. Along this path we also spied 
Red-browed Finches and White-browed Scrubwren. 

Willie Wagtails were around everywhere. 


We then moved on to the end of the road in Breamlea and 
sat beside Thompsons Creek for morning tea. Here we 
saw cormorants and Common Greenshank feeding. Not 
far from us was a tall tree in someone's yard which had 
some dead branches at the top. Here in succession we 
saw goldfinches, greenfinches, then Spiny-cheeked 
Honeyeater and finally Olive-backed Oriole. We had good 
views of each. As we walked along the river, we saw Red 
Wattlebird and Little (Brush) Wattlebird, and Singing 
Honeyeaters. Two Black-shouldered Kites were harassing 
another raptor which the party couldn't identify (we should 
have attended John Newman's talk on raptors 

recently). Other raptors seen were Swamp Harrier and 
Whistling Kite. We continued on to the mouth of the creek 
in the hope of seeing Hooded Plovers but the beach had 
walkers with dogs and we couldn't find them. 


Bird List (40 species) 


Common Bronzewing 
Crested Pigeon 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Great Cormorant 
White-faced Heron 
Glossy Ibis 

Australian White Ibis 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Whistling Kite 

Swamp Harrier 

Masked Lapwing 
Common Greenshank 
Crested Tern 

Another Tern sp. (could be Caspian?) 
Silver Gull 

Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo 
Blue-winged Parrot (3) 
Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Singing Honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Little (Brush) Wattlebird 
Red Wattlebird 
White-fronted Chat 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

Australian Reed-Warbler 
Little Grassbird 

Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Starling 
Red-browed Finch 

House Sparrow 

European Goldfinch 
Common Greenfinch 













they are seen. 
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Restless Fycatcher observed at Stewart's 
Reserve on 5 April. At the Bird Group meeting 
Barry noted that this is about as far south as 








Photo: Peter Turner 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
‘Manna Gums' Gherang 25 March 2010 


Leaders Pat and Hans Streefkerk and Polly Cutcliffe. 
S even members met up at the appointed time at Moriac 
on a lovely Autumn morning. We then followed Pat 
and Hans to their friend, Phillip Dumesny's lovely bush 
property at Gherang. On arrival we were introduced to the 
resident attractions — dogs, geese, ducks, a turkey, 
Clydesdale horses, llamas, donkeys, and two resident 
Burdekin Ducks on the house dam. After this very 
interesting diversion we set off to begin our bird-watching 
(albeit accompanied by one beautiful donkey!). Our first 
stop (still within sight of the house) was most 
productive with many Sulphur-crested Cockatoos, Crimson 
and Eastern Rosellas. White-naped and Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters were seen. We progressed down into the 
gully where Superb Fairy-wrens and a Yellow Robin were 
also sighted. 


As we skirted the open paddocks two Jacky Winters were 
seen on the fence and Galahs and Red Wattlebirds flew 
between the trees nearby, while Pied Currawongs and 
White-winged Choughs could be heard calling as they flew 
overhead. 


We walked down to another dam on our return and were 
rewarded with sightings of Chestnut Teal, a White-throated 
Treecreeper, another Yellow Robin and several 
White-browed Scrubwrens. The number of birds seen and 
heard in the bush was quite a highlight of the outing. 


Over lunch, on the house decking, a Wedge-tailed Eagle 
and a Whistling Kite were seen soaring overhead while 
Welcome Swallows surveyed us from the T.V. aerial -- 
bringing to an end a very enjoyable morning. 


...Meryl Cracknell 


Bird list (35 species) Cheryl Westlau — Polly Cutcliffe 


Chestnut Teal 

Pacific Black Duck 
Whistling Kite 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 

Spotted Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike Thrush 
Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

Magpie-lark 
White-winged Chough 
Jacky Winter 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Welcome Swallow 
House Sparrow 





Orange-bellied Parrot surveys for 2010 


Welcome to 2010 for all Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) survey participants and supporters, 


Here are the dates for the OBP surveys (searches) in 2010: 


22-23 May 
24-25 July 
11-12 September 


Looking forward to working with many of you again in 2010 ...the surveys provide a great opportunity to get out and 
about and to see good bird species in habitats you may not normally visit. You may even be fortunate enough to see 
Blue-winged Parrots or maybe even Orange-bellied Parrots. With an estimated 50 birds, of this critically endangered 
species, left in the wild it is imperative that we are able to locate individual birds... 
...SO if you would like to help with the surveys, or have any questions or suggestions, please contact me... 
Craig Morley 
Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Co-ordinator. 
Ph 03 5221 4604 
e-mail: craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
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Excursion report 
Urquhart Bluff to Aireys Inlet 21 February 2010 


he tide was low and the day started with a leisurely 

rock-pool ramble as we examined the various ‘levels’, 
identifying animals and plants using the Barwon Heads 
‘Life on the Edge’ booklets. We marvelled at the diversity 
of the seaweeds, some of which needed further 
identification. Different anemones, crabs, fish, seastars 
(a biscuit star seemed to be dead, but back in water 
moved quickly), a group of elephant snails wedged in a 
narrow crevice; more animals were found the greater the 
distance from the beach and we wondered about ‘human 
predation’. 


The wind changed fairly early and made the day very 
pleasant for walking and exploring. After lunch at 
Mermaids Pool, we continued around to the cave where 
Dave and Phil looked for flying insects on the walls. 

A quick swim at Sunnymede beach and we followed the 
Surf Coast Walk enjoying the views of the ocean below. 
Not many birds were seen but the Nankeen Kestrel 
appeared on cue sitting on the cliff face below a lookout. 


The weather for the Mogg’s Creek spotlight walk the 
evening before was extremely hot and sticky, and millions 
of mosquitoes and other insects made waiting in the dark 
fairly unpleasant. Birds were singing much later than 
‘normal’ especially kookaburras that kept starting up. We 
found recently marked trees but decided to continue 
walking to keep the mosquitoes at bay. Although we 
returned to the marked trees, there were still no sightings 
or sounds of yellow-bellied or sugar gliders or owls—or 
maybe they would appear later because of the hot 
weather. We didn’t wait to find out. 


Bird list 

Australasian Gannet 
White-faced Heron 
Whistling Kite 

Nankeen Kestrel 

Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Rufous Bristlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
White-browed Woodswallow 


Welcome Swallow 





Biscuit Star Photo: Alison Watson 
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Marine List 
Porifera 
Tethya australis 
Anemones 
Aulactinia veratra 
Aulactinia sp. 
Actinia tenebrosa 
Barnacles 


Chthamalus antennatus 
Chamaesipho tasmanica 


Decapods 
Plagusia chabrus 


Ovalipes australiensis 
Notomithrax ursus 
Molluscs—Chitons 
Ischnochiton elongates 
Ischnochiton australis 
Plaxiphora albida 
Molluscs—Gastropods 


Austrocochlea constricta 


Scutus antipodes 
Nodilittorina unifasciata 
Cellana tramoserica 
Patelloida alticostata 
Bembicium nanum 
Turbo undulatus 
Cominella lineolata 
Lepsiella vinosa 
Dicathais orbita 
Molluscs—Bivalves 
Brachidontes rostratus 
Xenostrobus pulex 


Bryozoa 


Triphyllozoon sp. 
Echinoderms 
Nectria sp. 

Tosia australis 


Holopneustes (test or skeleton) 


Ascidians 
Pyura stolonifera 
Pyura sp. 


..Alison Watson 


Golf-ball Sponge 


Green Anemone 
Brown Anemone 


Waratah Anemone 


6-plated Barnacle 


Red-bait Crab (Red- 
notched Crab) 


Ocean Sand Crab 
Decorator Crab 


Green Chiton 
Hairy Chiton 


Ribbed Top-shell 


Elephant Snail 

Blue Periwinkle 
Variegated Limpet 
Scaly Limpet 

Striped Conniwink 
Warrener or Turbo 
Lineated Cominella 
Wine-mouthed Lepsiella 
Dog Whelk 


Beaked Mussel 
Little Horse Mussel 


Lace Coral 


Ocellate Star 


Biscuit Star 


Cunjevoi 
Sea Tulip 





What else has been seen? 


Carrion Beetle, Plomaphila lachrymose Family Sylphidae, 
12/3/10, Carlisle Heath, Rapier Ridge Track. One was 
attracted to a light at night, identification by Catriona 
McPhee, Melbourne Museum. (MHe). 


Hairy Cicada Tettigarcta crinata, 17/4/10, Maits Rest, 
Otway Ranges. One was attracted to a light at night. 
These cicadas remain hidden in the day, so they are rarely 
recorded; however, I've seen them at lights at night at sev- 
eral sites in the Otway Ranges over the last 15 months. 
MHe). 


Social Huntsman Spider, Brisbane Ranges, 13/03/10. 

If you dislike spiders, this is nightmare material. Turning 
over a log in the Brisbane Ranges during our largely 
unsuccessful mammal trapping exercise in March, | found 
a group of Social Huntsman Spiders Delena cancerides. 
How many were there | didn't count, but it may have run 
into scores. There were a few adults, but most were 
half-sized. This huntsman is not uncommon, and it is one 
of a few that live in large family groups, sharing their food 
and gaining protection from the confusion a predator 
would experience if it did, as | did, disturb the group. (TP). 


Devil's Coach-horse at Yaugher, 13/04/10. 

Scavengers are vital in the breaking down of dead bodies 
in the bush. One of the beetles is Creophilus 
erythrocephalus, the Devil's Coach-horse. If at all familiar 
with scientific names, you will recognise the specific name, 
which refers to the red head of the beetle. In fact it is flame 
orange-red, and the common name reflects this. One can 
imagine the devil's black chariot with the fire-breathing 
horses, charging into battle! But at much the same size as 
an earwig, it's more colourful than dangerous. These were 
on the body of a Black Wallaby. (TP). 


Observers: MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott 





Carrion Beetle Photo:Marilyn Hewish 


..Alison Watson 





Seashore Grub (see Page 1) 


Photo: Dave King 





Hairy Cicada Tettigarcta crinata 


Devil's Coach-horse 


Photo:Marilyn Hewish 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Greenish Grass-dart 


Small Grass-yellow 


Imperial Jezebel 
Spotted Jezebel 
Marbled Xenica 
Forest Brown 


Common Brown 


Australian Painted 
Lady 


Yellow Admiral 


Monarch 


Saltbush Blue 


Common Grass-blue 


Butterfly report 


11/03/2010 Grovedale 


14/03/2010 Grovedale 
16/03/2010 Grovedale 
16/04/2010 Belmont 

20/03/2010 Grovedale 
25/02/2010 Grovedale 


1/4/2010 Bacchus Marsh-Balliang Rd at 
Rowsley 


22/4/2010 Brisbane Ra., Yankee Gully Tk 
18/03/2010 Belmont 

2/04/2010 Fyansford 

22/03/2010 Ironbark Basin 

3/03/2010 Mt Sabine Rd, Norman Tk 


10/03/2010 Geelong Botanic Gardens 
23/03/2010 Fyansford 


28/03/2010 You Yangs near GFNC 
boneseed area 


3/4/2010 Brisbane Ra., Spring Ck Tk 
3/04/2010 Wensleydale 

14/04/2010 You Yangs 

18/4/2010 Pt Addis 

20/04/2010 69 North Valley Rd, Highton 
22/4/2010 Brisbane Ra., Sapling Gully PG 
3/03/2010 Mt Sabine Rd, Norman Tk 
10/03/2010 Geelong Botanic Gardens 
12/03/2010 Near Buckley Falls car park 
21/3/2010 Bacchus Marsh 

23/03/2010 Fyansford 

24/03/2010 Breamlea 

25/03/2010 Pt Impossible carpark 
31/03/2010 Pt Henry 

3/04/2010 Wensleydale 

7/4/2010 Bacchus Marsh 

14/04/2010 Belmont 

16/04/2010 Belmont 


17/4/2010 Bulbans Rd at Newtons Rd, NE 
of Little River 


24/03/2010 Breamlea 


2/04/2010 Fyansford 
3/04/2010 Wensleydale 
5/4/2010 Bacchus Marsh 


16/04/2010 Belmont 


18/4/2010  Cliff-top walk Eumeralla to Pt 
Addis 


10/03/2010 Geelong Botanic Gardens 
3/04/2010 Jerringot 

31/03/2010 Moolap 

10/03/2010 Grovedale 

3/04/2010 Wensleydale 

18/4/2010 Pt Addis 


...Valda Dedman 


1 moving proboscis around open florets of daisy on CJ 
sunny day around midday. 


1 CJ 
1 CJ 
A few seen regularly during month until this date. JH 
1, 1.30 pm, sunny. CJ 
1 resting on oregano leaf. CJ 
1 over weedy, grassy roadside verge DHe 


1 flew in woodland DHe 
1 flying around Tuart gums, overcast, humid.4.30pm TP 
2 JH 
1 at 2 pm, sunny. CJ 


Several seen on short stroll, 12.20--12.40 pm. CJ 
Flying, with short breaks. Full sun. 


3 JH 
5 JH 
1, overcast, humid. CJ 


4 females 

Dozens of females over Easter weekend. 
2 

Several Males and females 

1 female flying through garden, 3.30 pm. Hot, sunny. 
1 female 

2 flying around and resting. Full sun. 

3 

6, sunny. 

1 in garden 

4 

6 

1, sunny 

3 

1 in paddock 

2 in garden 

1 

1 

1 in roadside grass 


4 


1 

1 at forest margin 

1 fed at flower of Callistemon sieberi 
1 

1, seen three times 


10+ 

3 flying near bird hide. Sunny. 

Many 

Many flying around healthy lawn b/w 10/3 & 17/3. 
Many over Easter weekend. 

Several flying around low vegetation 





Observers: CJ Craig Jones; DHe Dean Hewish; GFNC Club excursion to Pt Addis; JH Joe Hubbard; JN John Newman; MH Marilyn 
Hewish; TP Trevor Pescott, VWD Valda Dedman 
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(Butterfly Report cont. from previous page) 


Craig Jones’ observations reflect his new-found interest in 
butterflies and we welcome a ‘new’ butterfly recorder who 
takes the trouble to spend time watching a somewhat 
nondescript tiny species, the Greenish Grass-dart, and 
note that it ‘would fold its wings up at the sound of 
disturbance, such as a bird flying overhead and then open 
them up slowly within next minute or two’. To help with 
identification he has bought The Complete Field Guide to 
Butterflies of Australia, by Michael Braby, our standard 
reference. Craig has also sent an undated observation of a 
Caper White butterfly, probably trying NOT to migrate to 
Tasmania. It was at 2.20 pm on an overcast day at 

Jan Juc, 70 metres out to sea and flying back towards the 


cliffs at the shoreline. There was an intermittent two foot 
swell and a west-southwest wind of 20 knots. Caper 
Whites have occasionally reached Tasmania, but only two 
specimens have been collected, near Hobart, in 1977. 


Marilyn Hewish has sent some details of the Small 
Grass-yellows she reported last month from Werribee 
Vale, west of Bacchus Marsh: ‘Several flew over low 
ground-cover plants, stopped occasionally, wings up; 
small size, bright yellow wings, narrow black edge seen on 
upper forewing of one, underwing with pale brown 
scattered spots seen on another.’ 


Changes to the GFNC Inc Rules 


onsumer Affairs Victoria has approved the change in 

the Club’s rules to allow 3 consecutive years rather 
than 2 for the President. However, we were informed that 
our present Rules “do not comply with the Associations 
Incorporation Act, in that the rules do not provide for.... the 
grievance procedure...” and further that “/n accordance 
with Section 21(3) of the Act, Model Rule number 8 is now 
deemed to apply’. Finally, “the members should be 
advised that the association rules are to be read in 
conjunction with the Model Rules”. Rule 8 is listed below. 


So you are advised that Model Rule 8 Disputes and 
Mediation now applies to any disputes about GFNC issues 
that arise between members or between a member and 
the Club. Members who attended the AGM were advised 
of this. A rule to cover disputes will be added to our Rules 
(Constitution) if and when these are next revised. 


Model Rule 8 Disputes and mediation 


(1) | The grievance procedure set out in this rule applies to 
disputes under these Rules between— 


(a) a member and another member; or 


(b) a member and the Association. 


(2) |The parties to the dispute must meet and discuss the mat- 


ter in dispute, and, if possible, resolve the dispute within 
14 days after the dispute comes to the attention of all of 
the parties. 


(3) Ifthe parties are unable to resolve the dispute at the 
meeting, or if a party fails to attend that meeting, then the 
parties must, within 10 days, hold a meeting in the 


presence of a mediator. 
(4) |The mediator must be— 


(a) a person chosen by agreement between the 


...Peter Turner, Public Officer 
parties; or 
(b) in the absence of agreement— 


(i) in the case of a dispute between a member and 
another member, a person appointed by the 


committee of the Association; or 


(ii) in the case of a dispute between a member and 
the Association, a person who is a mediator 


appointed or employed by the Dispute Settlement 
Centre of Victoria (Department of Justice). 


(5) A member of the Association can be a mediator. 


(6) The mediator cannot be a member who is a party to the 
dispute. 


(7) The parties to the dispute must, in good faith, attempt to 
settle the dispute by mediation. 


(8) The mediator, in conducting the mediation, must— 


(a) give the parties to the mediation process every 
opportunity to be heard; and 


(b) allow due consideration by all parties of any written 
statement submitted by any party; and 


(c) ensure that natural justice is accorded to the par 
ties to the dispute throughout the mediation 


process. 
(9) The mediator must not determine the dispute. 


(10) Ifthe mediation process does not result in the dispute 
being resolved, the parties may seek to resolve the dis- 
pute in accordance with the Act or otherwise at law. 
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Fat-tailed Dunnart 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 


Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 


Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 


Grey-headed Flying-fox 


Grey-headed Flying-fox 


Grey-headed Flying-fox 
Water Rat 

Swamp Rat 

House Mouse 


House Mouse 


Red Fox 


19/03/10 


18/03/10 


19/03/10 


12/03/10 
30/03/10 


01/04/10 
01/04/10 
13/04/10 
26/03/10 


27/03/10 


30/03/10 


31/03/10 


11/04/10 


08/04/10 


22/04/10 


13/04/10 


Mammal report 
... Trevor Pescott, Mammal Study Group 


Little River, just east of the You Yangs, found under a 
rock during a search for lizards. 

You Yangs, asleep on a rafter beneath the Information 
Centre veranda. SQu 
Werribee Gorge, two together on the ground at the Quarry 
Picnic Ground at night. MDH 
Newtown, on powerlines in Daisy Street. SQu 
Leopold, present most evenings in the garden in 

Grange Crt, 1 or 2, occasionally 3 present. JHe 
Belmont, on powerlines in Fairbrae Avenue. SQu 
Belmont, dead on the path just off Princes Bridge. PPe 
Pt Addis, flushed from nest-box on property off Hurst 

Road. TMc 
Portarlington Hwy, between Witcombes and Reservoir 

Roads, dead on powerlines. DRa 
Lake Bolac, the first one seen there in nearly 30 years 
camping each autumn at Picnic Point, feeding in flowering 
eucalypt. SQu 
Highton, heard on many occasions in prolifically-flowering 
eucalypts in North Valley Road. DEv 
Barwon River, swimming in the ‘Lily Pond' just below 

Queens Park Bridge. SQu 
Wensleydale, photographed by Grace Newman at an 
extensively worked system on tunnels and runways. JN 
Edwards Point, moving among debris beside the path near 
the boardwalk. SI,TP 
Western Treatment Plant, moving about in the bird hide, 
perhaps hoping to pick up lunch crumbs. TP 


DMcM 


Yaugher, scats full of wing-covers and legs of crickets. TP 


Observers: DMcM Donna McMaster per Bev Lyon, SQu Stuart Quick, MDH Marilyn and Dean Hewish, 
JHe Jo Heatlie, PPe Priscilla Pescott, TMc Tim McKellar, DRa Dave Rantall, DEv Deborah Evans, 


JN John Newman, SI Shona Innes, TP Trevor Pescott. 


Fat-tailed Dunnart: there are relatively few records now 
of this once-common little marsupial; clearing rocks 

and other debris from paddocks to allow ploughing has 
taken a heavy toll. It has also made the dunnarts more 
vulnerable to predation particularly by cats. So this is a 
very welcome report. 


Common Ringtail Possum: one of the few native 
mammals to have adapted to city life, it lives precariously 
by either travelling overhead — on powerlines where 
electrocution occasionally happens — or overland where 
vehicles, cats and dogs are an ever present hazard. 
Nest-boxes may be used in gardens where the possums 
are given protection, particularly from cats. It is hoped the 
Council's Cat Curfew will reduce the risk of predation, 

but unless it is enforced, it will be ignored by most 

cat owners. 


Grey-headed Flying-fox: the colony of some thousands 
living in Eastern Park may be responsible for the 

sightings in the suburban areas of Geelong, but it would 
be from a different place that the one seen at Lake 

Bolac originated. Over the last month or so, Bendigo has 
been inundated with flying-foxes, and these may be 

from further up the east coast of Australia. They are known 
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to migrate south at this time of the year, and 2010 
seems to be a good year for them. 


Swamp Rat: photographs taken by Grace Newman clearly 
show the dark colouring and short tail that are 

typical of the species. Swamp Rats make an extensive 
system of shallow burrows and runways, and the one 

at Newman's property at Wensleydale has been there for 
about two years. But once the area is exhausted 

of food, the rats may seek an alternative place, as 
happened at Watson's property at Bellbrae. They are not 
strictly nocturnal as shown by the photograph, and they 
are often active during the middle of the day. They 

have even been seen moving in the plantings beside the 
footpath in the centre of Apollo Bay at midday. 


Red Fox: one reason foxes are so successful is because 
they will eat almost anything that has nutrient value. 

In late summer, their scats are stained purple from the 
blackberries that they feast on, and in this warm 

autumn when black Field Crickets are abundant, this 
provides another source of food. It is a pity they don't 

stick to alternative foods, and leave the native fauna alone! 


Mammal trapping 
Hurst Road 
10-13 April 2010 


GPS 55 258242E, 5747825N, Alt 77m. DSE Trapping Permit No 100005048 


he site is on the east side of Hurst Road between the 

Great Otway National Park (Eumeralla Block), and 
Point Addis, midway between the Great Ocean Road and 
the coast. Much of the land has been cleared but there are 
patches of bushland, contiguous with Eumeralla, 
remaining, and it was in these that the trapping was 
attempted. In adjacent areas on the property we had 
recently found Agile Antechinuses nesting in a bag 
hanging in an outbuilding, so we were hopeful that at least 
this species would be caught. 
In addition, trapping by Peter Homan on Eumeralla over 
several years had resulted in a wide range of small 
mammals being recorded in similar habitat. 


Traps 1-20: were set in heathy woodland, with scattered 
understorey of small shrubs, sedges and Austral 
Grasstrees, and a canopy of Messmate. 

Traps 21-30: were set on a stony escarpment with many 
Austral Grasstrees and a canopy of flowering ironbarks. 
Bait: the standard mix of peanut butter, honey and oatmeal 
was used. 

Weather: cool with some showers of rain during the night. 
The traps were checked daily, according to the conditions 
of our trapping permit. 


... [revor Pescott 


Results: nothing was caught, a surprising, and 
disappointing, result for 90 trap-nights. 


Comments: the area seemed very dry, with little evidence 
of any faunal activity. In several of the traps, which 
remained set, were tiny scats and there was some 
evidence that the bait had been nibbled. It seems likely 
that the 'visitor' was an invertebrate that had slipped in 
under the door-release plate; one possibility was a 
cockroach. 


Other mammals: 

Common Ringtail Possum: one disturbed from a nest-box 
on the property. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: at least 12 seen feeding on the 
open land nearby. 

European Rabbit: fresh scats noted. 

Also heard were several Southern Brown Tree Frogs 
calling during the morning on 13/04/10. 


Thanks to Jenny and Bill McKellar for their hospitality and 
allowing us to visit their property, and to Tim McKellar for 
his help. 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 


Marbled Gecko 
Marbled Gecko 
Marbled Gecko 


12/02/10 
27/03/10 
22/04/10 


24/04/10 
23/02/10 
10/03/10 
25/03/10 


Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 
Bluetongue Lizard 
Mainland Tiger Snake 
Mainland Tiger Snake 


Southern Brown Tree Frog 13/04/10 


17/04/10 


Victorian Smooth Froglet 


Bacchus Marsh, on the outside door frame, 11.20 pm. 
Bacchus Marsh, a dark-coloured individual, 2.00 am. 
Belmont, a tiny individual on an outside window-sill, 7.30 pm, 
on a very warm evening after a 30 deg. day. 

Highton, late afternoon under mulch in the garden. 
Newtown, near 'Lily Pond' below Queens Park Bridge. 
Newtown, near 'Lily Pond' below Queens Park Bridge. 
Avalon, on rocks at the boat-launching ramp. 


... revor Pescott 


MHe 
MHe 


TPe 

DEv, VWD 
SQu 

SQu 

SI 


Pt Addis, several calling on McKellars' property on Hurst 
Road, during the morning. 

Otway Ranges, few calling from the creek in Mait's Rest 
at night. 


FSG 


MDH 


Observers: MHe Marilyn Hewish, TP Trevor Pescott, DEv Deborah Evans, SQu Stuart Quick, SI Shona Innes, 
FSG Fauna Study Group, MDH Marilyn and Dean Hewish, VWD Valda Dedman. 


Mainland Tiger Snake: this is probably the most 
abundant and widespread of the several snake species we 
have in the Geelong area, but there are others. The one 
Shona Innes watched at Avalon was initially with a second 
individual which she wasn't able to get a good look at, 
except that it was blackish in colour. While it could have 
been a dark tiger, there is also the possibility it was a 
Lowland Copperhead, or even a Red-bellied Black 
although we know little about that species locally. | hope 
next summer we will be able to undertake a more detailed 





study of the distribution of each of the snakes, and 
lizards, that occur here. 


Frog calls: now that cooler weather has arrived, there are 
likely to be fewer reptile sightings, but frogs may become 
more vocal. It is worth learning the calls of the small 
number of frog species we have here, as each is 
distinctive and loud. 
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Next Mammal Trapping 


As part of a study into the fauna of several sites in the 
Stony Rises west of Colac, the Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority has asked the GFNC if it would be 
prepared to undertake small mammal trapping at the 
sites. It is an ideal opportunity to be involved with the 
survey, and could lead to other projects in the future, 
such as being part of a detailed search for Spot-tailed 
Quolls planned for next year. 


We are to be reimbursed for our time and the use of our 
equipment, which will allow us to purchase at least one 
bat harp-trap. 


The CCMA will also provide accommodation for anyone 
who takes part in the study which | hope will also involve 
invertebrate and bird surveys. 


We won't be alone in the survey, and will be assisted by 
an International Student Volunteer Team who will gain 
experience in mammal trapping, and hopefully in handing 
the small mammals. 


The dates are: Friday 18 June, set the traps. Check them 
each day and finish on Monday 21 June. 


To enable the CCMA to book onsite accommodation at 
Lake Purrumbete or CamperdownCaravan Parks, | need 
names and numbers by Friday 14 May. 


Unfortunately the weekend corresponds with the Club’s 
June excursion; however, | hope some members will be 
able to spend at least one or two nights assisting in the 
project. 


Contact: Trevor Pescott, 5243 4368 


Pixcontroller Cameras 
| intend setting the Club's three cameras in the Otways 
later this month, as part of our search for Spot-tailed 
Quolls. 
The results of our leaflet drop, by Cate Barham, have 
identified several sites worth further following up and we 
will investigate those at Tanybryn and Tuxion Road at 
Apollo Bay over winter. 
At this stage dates and places are undecided, so if you are 
interested in being involved, please make contact with me 
and | will Keep you informed. 


Trevor Pescott, Fauna Survey Group. 


Email ppescott@optusnet.com.au is preferred or phone 
5243 4368. 


Boneseed Pull You Yangs 
Saturday 22 May 2010 


Even if you do not feel up to pulling boneseed, please join 
us for lunch (12.30) and a chance to stroll along the tracks 
to see just how much our hard work has been paying off. 
When: Saturday 22 May between 9.30 am and 3.00 
pm 

Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle 
Drive to Rockwell Road—the gate will be 
unlocked. Please replace it after entering this 
normally restricted area. 

For the boneseeding: Gloves and eye 
protection (some safety glasses will be 
available if you do not have any). Please 
wear suitable clothing (long sleeves, long 
trousers) and solid footwear. 

Plus: Water, morning tea, lunch; and 
sunscreen and hat or rain gear, depending on 
the weather. 

Claire and Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 or 
0408 108 992 or Rob Beardsley 5241 1951. 


Where: 


Contact: 





Bird observations, March—April 2010 


he autumn migration is building and the last of the 

migratory waders are now on their way north. A few 
cuckoos and some Rufous Whistlers have yet to depart. 
Birds returning include Striated Pardalotes and Silvereyes 
(Tassie race). Flame Robins have been reported from 
several local areas. We have been fortunate to have 
several reports of Swift Parrots in the Geelong area; this 
endangered species breeds in Tasmania and moves to the 
mainland over winter. In the You Yangs, they have been 
feeding on Yellow Gums that provide good supplies of 
nectar. 


The Little Curlew reported from the Little River area is in 
the same location as a bird seen a few years ago. It is not 
known if the bird is resident or if the site is used during 
summer migration. The bird is usually noted in association 
with Banded Lapwings. 


Sanderlings are rarely noted in the area, but there have 
been regular reports from Black Rocks in March-April over 
the past few years. They favour the sandy beaches and 
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... Barry Lingham 


can sometimes be seen following the waves back and 
forth. 

John was lucky enough to spot a Beautiful Firetail in the 
Anglesea Heathland, following on from other reports of this 
lovely finch from last month. The heathland is providing 
excellent birding at the moment. Honey-pots Track, off 
Shiny-eye Track on Forest Road, had lots of interesting 
birds when visited by the GFNC monthly excursion. The 
You Yangs is currently in the best condition for many 
years and the flowering trees are attracting many species. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
observations are published in the Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Atwood; BL, Barry Lingham; 
BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DK, Dave 
King; EM, Elizabeth Macpherson; GMc, GL, Grace Lewis; Gordon 
McCarthy; HP, Hugo Phillipps; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JAu, Jim Austin; JH, 
Joe Hubbard; JK, Joan Korn; JN, John Newman; LAu, Louise Austin; 
MBi, Michael Bird; MG, Madeline Glynn; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RP, 
Robert Preston; RSm, Rosemary Smallwood; PT, Peter Turner; RT, 
Rosemary Turner; PW, Phil Watson; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TMc, Tim 
McKellar; TSc, Ton Schat. 


Species 
Cattle Egret 


White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Collared Sparrowhawk 


Grey Goshawk 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Little Eagle 

Black Falcon 

Brolga 

Spotless Crake 
Australian Pied 
Oystercatcher 
Red-capped Plover 
Double-banded Plover 


Black-fronted Dotterel 
Hooded Plover 


Little Curlew 
Common Greenshank 
Sanderling 


Red-necked Stint 


Curlew Sandpiper 
Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoo 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Long-billed Corella 


Corella sp. 
Swift Parrot 


Red-rumped Parrot 
Blue-winged Parrot 
Southern Boobook 
Eastern Barn Owl 
Southern Emu-wren 
Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


White-naped Honeyeater 


Olive Whistler 
Rufous Whistler 


Grey Butcherbird 


Rufous Fantail 


Grey Fantail several 


Restless Flycatcher 
White-winged Chough 


Jacky Winter 
Scarlet Robin 
Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 


Pink Robin 
Silvereye 


Beautiful Firetail 


Date 
23/03/2010 


3/04/2010 
12/04/2010 


3/04/2010 
25/3/2010 


22/3/2010 
15/04/2010 


31/03/2010 
15/04/2010 
26/03/2010 
10/04/2010 
25/03/2010 
28/3/2010 


31/03/2010 
31/03/2010 
31/03/2010 
19/04/2010 
31/03/2010 
1/04/2010 
20/03/2010 
26/03/2010 
25/03/2010 
31/03/2010 
31/03/2010 
31/03/2010 


31/03/2010 
9/03/2010 


20/03/2010 


20/03/2010 
23/03/2010 


26/03/2010 


10/04/2010 
12/04/2010 
30/03/2010 
14/04/2010 
15/04/2010 
1/03/2010 
13/04/2010 
29/03/2010 
16/03/2010 
5/04/2010 
1/04/2010 
31/03/2010 


5/04/2010 
14/04/2010 

31/03/2010 
8/04/2010 
9/04/2010 


23/3/2010 
10/04/2010 
5/04/2010 


6/04/2010 
8/04/2010 


4/04/2010 
1/04/2010 


15/04/2010 
11/04/2010 
8/04/2010 


8/04/2010 
5/04/2010 
31/03/2010 


8/04/2010 
5/04/2010 


Comment 
Balyang Sanctuary. Last observation of successful breeding. 
Wensleydale. Flew over farmland heading to coast. 
Geelong Botanic Gardens. Immature bird with square-notched tail, 
browner body colouring. 
Wensleydale. White phase. Ensconced in flock of 70+ irate cockies. 
Balyang Sanctuary, White morph. 
Bellbrae. Chased by magpies. 
Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. Seen daily over the property for past 
few months, feeding on rabbits dying from myxo. 
Over Horseshoe bend Rd and Rice Reserve. 1 (pale) bird gliding West 
You Yangs. Dark morph. 


Moolap Station Rd / Queenscliff Rd intersection. Flying low over the rd. 


Moolap Station Rd end of Reedy Lake. 
Balyang Sanctuary. 


On the beach at Point Lonsdale, about opposite the cemetery. 


Amongst dried seaweed on W side of creek mouth. 

Lake Victoria. Roosting on southern shore. 

Pt Impossible. Amongst dried sea weed on W side of creek mouth. 
Anglesea river mouth. 

Pt Impossible. Amongst dried sea weed on W side of creek mouth. 
13th beach. Late nesting, with one egg near 40W. 

Bulban Rd, NE of Little River. With Banded Lapwings. 

Hospital Swamp, Baenschs Lane. Very flighty. 

Black Rocks. With stints. 

Pt Impossible. Amongst dried sea weed. 

Lake Victoria. Feeding and roosting. 

Pt Impossible. Some with a hint of reddish orange around neck and 
upper breast. 

Lake Victoria. Feeding on southern shore. 

Hamlyn Heights. Usually in two separate flocks of 20-35 birds, seen 
daily until 6/4/10. Feeding on Coastal Banksia trees nearby. 
Queenscliff. A flock moving east to west, as if they had crossed from 
the Mornington Peninsula. On 14/3 a flock of 34 did the same. 
Belmont, Francis/Autumn Sts at 1005h. Flying SW. 


2 male and 1 Female seen feeding on gumnuts in carpark near West 
Geelong Library. 

Digging up tubers at the Montpellier Basin on the crest of Scenic Rd, 
Highton, and roosting. 

Newtown, Fairmont Road, 1500h. 

Newtown, Fairmont Road, flying high to the NW. 

Pt Lonsdale. Emily Street area. Several juvenile birds in the group. 
Information Centre area, You Yangs. In flowering Yellow Gums. 
Information Centre area, You Yangs. In flowering Yellow Gums. 
Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. Larger flocks than normally seen. 
Breamlea, saltmarsh area. 

Bellbrae 


Highton. Glenmire Street. Heard screech just after dark and bird noted. 


Anglesea Heathland. Breakfast Creek Road. 

Newtown, Fairmont Road. First for the season. 

Connewarre, Fisher Road. Two or three groups flying E and then S 
along Fisher Rd on migration. 

Newtown, Fairmont Road, 1200-1400h. Small groups of 1-3 passing. 
Sth Geelong, Landy Field. Small flocks up to 15 birds moving through. 
Connewarre. One amongst groups of Yellow-faced HE on migration. 
Lake Elizabeth. A silent bird near the picnic ground. 

Werribee Vale, west of Bacchus Marsh. A brown bird in rural garden - 
probably on migration. 

Eating prey spiked on a branch. 

Abervale Village. First observation of this species at this location. 


Anglesea heathland. Breakfast Creek Road. 

Ocean Grove. Pecking at glass on house front door, Cuthbertson Dr. 
Lake Elizabeth. Probable Tasmanian race, with darker plumage, little 
white in the tail and more clearly defined markings. 

Stewarts Reserve, east of entry gate. 

Balliang township. Under pines; more than 3km from Brisbane 
Ranges. 

You Yangs. 

lronbark Basin carpark. Male. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve.13 birds, including at least 2 red males 
near North Track. 4 birds, with 1 red male near West Track. 

Bellbrae. Male, in Black Wattles calling 7.00 am. 

Breakfast Creek Road. 

Heard at Pt Impossible, also flock of 40+ at Dans Reserve at least 6+ 
noted with rich buff flanks. 

Lake Elizabeth. Tasmanian race. Several flocks. 

Breakfast Creek Road. 3 Brown Birds. 
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Observers 
BAt 


JN 
CMo 


JN 
BAt 


AW 
HS 


CMo, JAu, LAu. 
TFL, GMc 

GL 

TSc 

BAt 

RSm 


CMo, JAu, LAu. 
BL 
CMo, JAu, LAu. 
AW 
CMo, JAu, LAu. 


CMo, JAu, LAu. 
BL 
CMo, JAu, LAu. 


BL 
GL 


HP 


RP 


JN 


CMo 

CMo 

BL, BML, TMc 
JH 

TFL GMc 

HS 

GL 

PW 

JK 

JN 

CMo 

CMo, JAu, LAu. 


CMo 

CMo 

CMo, JAu, LAu. 
CMo, EM 

MHe 


AW 

DK 

JN 

BML 
CMo, EM 


RT, PT 
MHe, DHe 


TFL, GMc 


AW, PW 
GMc 


CMo, JAu, LAu. 


CMo, EM 
JN 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 27 May 2010 
Great Circle Drive, You Yangs 
Leader: Craig Morley 


This area of the You Yangs should provide some very 
good autumn birding, with many plants ready to burst into 
blossom in the coming weeks. We will start at the 
Information Centre off Branch Road. Following a short 
walk at this site we will work our way around the Great 
Circle Drive, by car, with several stops along the way 
including the Stockyards. 

We will be keeping our eyes and ears open for such 
species as Swift Parrot and Black-chinned Honeyeater to 
name just two. 


Meet: 8:30 am at Corio Village car park, south-west 
corner adjacent to the Gellibrand Street — Goulburn 
Avenue intersection. Polly Cutcliffe will organise the 
departure from here. 


Or: 9.00 am at the car park at the You Yangs Information 
Centre. (VICroads Ed.6 map 77 H9). Craig will be waiting 
here. 


Finish: approximately 12:30 pm. 

Bring: Morning tea, drinks and lunch (if you'd like to stay 
on a little longer). Be prepared: hat, sunscreen, beanie(?), 
raingear, a warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots (we will 
be walking in some areas). 


Contact: Craig 5221 4604, Polly 5244 0182. 


Advance notice 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
What’s killing our trees and forests? 


8 June 2010 


Huge tracts of forests are dying off in North America, 
Australia and Russia. Recent reports indicate the loss of 
one-third of all gum trees in a 20 000 square mile 
savannah in Australia and 9 400 square miles of conifer 
forest in Russia. Western North America has been 
hardest hit; massive tree death has been observed in 
Western USA and mortality of lodgepole pine in Western 
Canada will reach 80% by 2013. 


Forest dieback has occurred in Australia despite a 
relatively small (1°C) increase in temperature. Climate 
change scientists are concerned given the predicted rise 
in temperature of 2—4°C by the turn of the century. 
BioNote 
Dr Terry Blake has been Professor of Plant Physiology at 
the University of Toronto, where he taught for the last 28 
years and also served as Associate Dean. He is 
currently Professor Emeritus and holds appointments in 
the Institute of Environmental Studies, at that university. 
He has formerly lectured at the University of Melbourne 
and at Griffith University, Brisbane. 
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GFNC excursion 
Sunday, 16 May 2010 
Lerderderg Gorge, southern end 
Leaders: Marilyn and Dean Hewish 


We will follow the walking track along the valley of the 
Lerderderg Gorge from the southern end. The steep cliffs 
and rock outcrops offer spectacular scenery and there are 
many features of interest for botanists, birders and 
geologists. Recent rains have refilled the river pools after 
the long drought and, hopefully, rejuvenated the tall open 
forest and increased the bird activity. Here you can find 
Blue Box, Fragrant Saltbush and River Bottlebrush, 
occurring in the Geelong region only in the drier northern 
parts. Common Wombats will be asleep but their large 
tunnels are obvious. Birdlife is generally abundant, 
especially in the denser vegetation along the river. For 
the geologists, there are outcrops of Ordovician rocks 
with ripple marks. 


Meet: 9.00 am at Corio Village car park, south-west 
corner adjacent to the Gellibrand St — Goulburn Ave 
intersection, to car pool. 


Or: 10.00 am at Mackenzie's Flat picnic area, southern 
Lerderderg Gorge. Continue on the Geelong-Bacchus 
Marsh Rd northwards right through Bacchus Marsh, cross 
the Lerderderg River north of the town, turn left onto 
Lerderderg River Road, keep left at the Camerons Road 
intersection, and continue to the picnic area at the end. 


Bring: lunch, snacks, water, suitable clothing and 
footwear, binoculars. 


Contact: Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 or for the Geelong 
meeting arrangements, Barry Lingham 5244 4291 


Eco Book Group 


Tuesday 29 June 2010 


Seasick: The Hidden Ecological Crisis of the 
Global Ocean, Alanna Mitchell 


Copies have been ordered for purchase at 
Paton Books, Shop 3/329 Pakington St 
5229 6622 (c$25) 


Contact: Lorraine Phelan <Ilphelan@bigpond.com.au> 


Mailing roster 


May: Polly Cutcliffe 
June: Joan and Tibor Korn 





GFNC COMMITTEE 20010-2011 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Minute Secretary Peter Turner 

Committee Member John Bell 5261 3543 solea1@bigpond.com 


David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip6@optusnet.com.au 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 





Coming events 


MAY 2010 JUNE 2010 
4 General Meeting: Local Wildlife 1 General Meeting: Mosses—Helen Jolley 
Photography —Richard Kumnick 8 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
11 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 18-21 Mammal Group: Survey 
16 Excursion: Lerderderg Gorge 20 Excursion: Werribee Zoo 
Leaders: Dean and Marilyn Hewish Leaders: Deborah Evans, Peter Williams 
20 Bird Group: Tracking Wader movements 17 Bird Group: Meeting 
Danny Rogers 24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
22 Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: 29 Eco Book Group 
Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis 
Greenwell 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig 
Morley 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—You 
Yangs 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 24 May 2010. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |phelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 


Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 


, wed , Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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